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ABSTRACT 


: 7 This study sought baselEne data on aianee in reading achievement over 
| summer vacation in the absence gf sunmer school for two groups of middle~ ’ 
class children aad related this change to student ability, The’ CAT and the. 
reading comprehension subtest of the ITBS were administered to 172 third-graders 


. 


and 207 seventh-graders ‘in May. An alternate form'of the ‘reading subtest . 
was given to the sane subjects ts September and change scores computed, , 
Both groups gained over the summer month but only the older beoup gain was 
‘ sibnificant, There was no significant’ difference in aii gains between 
upper, middle and lower ability students, The authors suggest, that a 


e student's summer intellectual stimulation rather than his cognitive ability 


influences his summer achievement score change, - ee 
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‘In an extensive review of studies of the effect of Title I money apes 


‘ 


‘* on summer schools, Austin et al (1972) conclyded that oe Compensatory 


e 


; é , , ‘ ‘ e. 4 . 
, summer witHout summer school has been done with children from middle income 


* 
elegy children, found marked gain¢ I{4t0 4 


"Education Programs in elementary MA ERAN ESE RECANG and language com- 


ae ’ 
munication have generally shown modest achievement gains" (. 179). > 


. The major reason commonly given for providing summer school for vides re 
savanged children {8 that they not only do not make the one month's crowth 
normally sipacked over the simmer. but'in fact fall further behind over the ~ . 
vacation period, Little research on changes in achievement levels overa - « 


s 


homes, of , different ages, and-even less where age, ‘social class ~ intelli- ~ 
/ 


gence have been varied within studies. A study by Turner (1972) in Begland 


is an exception, ye found very strong positive correlations between gain in 
* “literacy” and social ‘class and age, with a weaker correlation between gain 


in Bia ee "intelligence. " Other studies carried out generally are con-— 


sistent“with these Hadings: - Soar a Soar ‘i studying fifth aoe middle 


grade Aquivalent) ‘in reading ability 
i amie oe 
and other skills over the a is recess,’ “Mously (1973) studied third greddts 
r*, @ . 


. from Los Arboles, California, and foehd slight gains in reading ability over 


the summer. Beggs and Hieronyaius (1968) studied fifth says chilies in ies 


randomly selected from different sccioccononie backgrounds and found no gain. 


‘or loss in mean reading ‘ability over, ihe summer and varying diss and losses in 


a 


other areas, In fredatick County, Maryland (i972), first and second grade oe : 


* 
i 


se 


advantaged childten experienced substantial lossés in reading and other 
language skills over the summer and legeer losses in mathematiés skills. 


Hayes and Grether (1969) suggest that thiddle and lower class children 


4 
. Fs 


Peeesuaad at similar rates during the $chool year, but that over: summer recess 


* * 
progress alinost ceased for the lower class. children while it continyed for the 


middle class children. None of these American studies Mnoiaaies whether it is 


1 
the lower mean "intelligence" ‘ the i aa or some ‘other facts which 


4s me setdhaws reason for the relative er in SRASERINS skills of the lower 
j 
4 sinks Sane over the summer. Only in Turner's English study is ‘intelligence 
‘ * oe * , 


| dfscussed as a variable. . WO os : 
, . : 
. The present study of middle. sate public school children was PenOuEee . 


af 


* 


to examine the gains or losses ovet the summer in reading achievement as / ° 


7 


Measured by the Reading Congrenenaie subtest of the. Iowa Test of Basic ™ © 


J 
‘ 


Skills. The haan were administered in the spring and fall of the third and 
ro 
fourth and seventh and eghth grades, The study sought information on three 
‘ 7 / } ’ 4 
&\\ - / a) 
quéstions concerning reading comprehension: (1) ‘What are the maturational 


effects of the summer vacation on. sucha ‘group of children? (2) What gains. 
or losses are ekverienped by children when grouped by intellectual ability? 


” 8) What gains or losses aie dpertenced when children are grouped according 


4 
. 


‘toage? -.- L 4 a ee te 


LA 
. “ é 2 , ; . Pig . 
The: study was dope if a county in the state of. Maryland, which had a nex 


; mediart income in 1969 of $12,445, “It was ranked third of the 24 Maryland, 
Gounties pnd 36t> of the counties of the nation in median family income. - . 
- ‘Only 4% of the families received less than $3, 900 in 196? and 84% received 


‘ ' 
r 


more than $7,000.* The children to'be studied were randomly selected in a 


Ro HeF process, first the school, then the eigestogm. within the school. < .: 


‘ a 
ae ‘tt is reasonable, ‘then, to assume that the childfen in this study came mostly, * 
, Hom middle tieome homes. ie — oy \ 


bY 


The children aglected were not given any, treatment other than the summer 
vacation; none wen't to summer school. aly | teh oy e 
, . ee a & f é ; at 
Methodology . 7 44 ’ * 


' 
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‘Two groups of students were weudieeds 172 acre graders. and 207 


Sia 


-seventh/eliit Sraeery The first tests sdetsiere tn May, 1o4 were: — oe 


) the soy evcal patgery of the Seceibinie Abitities Test (Robert Ls. Thorndike « 


and Elizabeth Hagen, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1971). ~ Pi a: a: 


o> % Level A was used in:the third ‘grpde; in seventh grade, Level E was used. 
' . 


There areveighty. items in’ each test level., (2) The Reading Comprehension 


test of the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (A n. Hieronymus and E. F.+Lindquist, . 7 
Houghtom Mifflin Company, Boston, 1971). Form 5, ieval 9 was lve to the 
third grade; in the seventh grade, bevel 13 was used. ' : 
In September, 1973 the sare pupils wre a tested with the Reading 


Comprehension test of me Iowa Tests of he Skills. On this occasion 
Form 6, Level 10 was used in figs fourth grade: and Level 14 in the eighth sreae. 


As ditgocortt forms and levels of the test were used on each occasion, some 


differences between results” may be atuitButed t td these ‘tactors: Hoviever, 


2 as both tocpis!: of the tests are a lia to be normed on a similar p = 8 


it was aeticipated that the use of different forms would make negligible difference. 


+ In addition, eve: ‘though oie levels of the tdsts vary in mean diff culty of items; 


e 6 
rd 
ry, 


 & re_so normed th imilar grade equivalents should ba re on any test 
aie G *U.S. Bureau of,the Census, 1972 County-City Data Book, U.S. Department of 
ae Commerce, Wa'shington, D.C., U.S. Government Printing Office, 1973. 
a. Table 2, Counties p. 225, Items 52-59. 


‘ - ; 16 
: * jake 
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level by children of similar abit -- the precision of the measurement is 
, enhanced by. choice of a saves as. ‘steals as possible to the children's ability 


levels iiscongned and ‘tindguiat, 1971, p. 3), which was Atenotad inthis 
® F  % ie 


study. ; 
y @ 3 P F . 
In May when the Reading Gomprenensipn 1 tests were administered, there - 


was a problem regarding: the time available. for testing. In consequence, re 


"+ ” Le 
both groups of students the tests were itis so as to allow them to bd. 
Cad — 4 
administered in a Per oe class period. For the third grade the test jwas 


| 
shortened from mip ftems to forty-two items; for the seventh grade, from 


sixty-eight items to fifty-seven’ items. The method used to validate the , 


shortening was worked out ‘with the test authors and ag by them tobe 


. 
‘ . 
e 


appropriate. , ‘Ne 
, Results 
The ray scorés on the Cognitive Abilities fest, nonverbal battery 
_ were converted to yniversal scale scéres, grade percentile ranks, and staniness 
for pBiwewaaed: .The inter-correlations among these scores ranged! from 


.95 to .99. ‘ 


The C.A T. raw scores were correlated with the pre- and post-Reading 


, Comprehension raw scgres for both groups. As-expected, thé younger children 


showed a higher correlation (.61 and 51 respectively) than the older children 


(.40 and .46 respectively). The older ee raw scores on the pre- and 


bost-resdleg tests were more highly correlated (.83) than were the younger 


children’ s (.76). 
Table 1 presents mean gains over the summer in Reading Comprehension 


skill for both groups. ne 


‘ 


"Table 1 about here im 
/ oA / 


The mean performance of both groups on the first test as jadicated by 


grade équivalent is below the national méan by 3.7 months for the younger 
# re “ ; 
students and 2.8 months for the older students. The older group showed a 


mean gain, of 6.5 mofths, which ‘is the epnelapast expected over six anda. ° 
¢- 
Sesh .. half norihal schdol months. ‘This wath was statigtically significant at the : : 
e ta “* * 
+ OL level. (Analysis ‘of variance was used gs the test of significance in all . 


» 
ai ae ta “ 
/ 


4 « 


: cases). i mean gain score was substantially larger than expected. Pos~ 


. ; “aibly it. isa Seats artifact, stenitins from inadequate norm- biniersions 


‘ 3 


on 


fesulting foi the, original perme and the local test destin. In contrast, 


the younger grouvs showed a mean gain of |.}'months, about what would be 
expected over the vacation and short school period between tests. Standard 
; . i : ee a 


deviations for both groups ranged from a low of 1,08 to 1.75 years.; The 


average gain score ss the older children differed from that of the younger 


children, vigwiieses at.thé .OO0l level. eS 


‘ \ ¢ 


The next step in the analysis was to look at how these children per- 
\ 


formed when subsivided according to their intellectual abilities. The students’ 
| 
, were divided into 3 groups, the top and bottom 25 per 


. » 
nt, and middle 50 per- ‘ 


4 | ceat.. Gaaaiee the mean gains. for the two grade level 


roups are so different, 


, they will be discussed separately. .The results of the hird/fourth graders’ 


performance are presented in Table 2. ; 
“ | — | ; 
, a oy , Table 2 about here : 


It is clear ‘rom Table 2%hat in terms of cognitive abilities the third/’ 


fourth grade distribution. of raw scores looks like a fair Si aaa of the 
aH \ 


‘ 
; 
' 
‘ 


patiohat sioenial carees The most impeetant fact in this table is that j 
children in each ‘ability sub group made on ‘average almost the expected one- 
month aroyth over the summer, The pieren in the top scat averaged 
wines two months' growth. ius top and bottom subgroups have the ee 

’ standard deviations, 12 and 9,2 months respectively. There are no significant 


* y # - . 
differences between the gains made by the. three subgroups. 


) 


; a 
The result of the seventh/eighth graders’ performance is presented in 
' Pie s . ae 
Fable 3, 


Table. 3 about here 


“a, 


. 


The raw scores presented in Table 3 indicate that this group's level a 


ef cognitive ability doeg not approximate the normal national distribution 


F . “a ot . F ; * oak 
of scores. This group of students is unusually able. mae mean level of 


“+ ’ 


cognitive ability is almost a half standard deviation abode the nations! norm. 


- + 


The’ students in the gp subgroup are even more able. This subgroup of - 
studonts made r.ore than four times the cboectd growth whioh could be 
~ attributed to mat arity alone. “AU the ms scores were statistically sig- 


. hificant at .0l or more. There are no ‘stedidicants differenced in mean gains 
. . : ’ = ‘ . - . 
between these three sibnironnea® : : 8 


The correlations bétween gain and intelligence were computed for each 
_ grade level. “For the third/fourth grade, the correlation was .10 and not : 
statistically significant at the 0S level; for the seventh/eighth grade tie 
correlation was .16, statistically significant at the .01 level. .In both cases 
the correlations are very low. s oO * - 
*3ince the Students for this analysis were divided into. three subgroups 


(high, low and medium) on their Cognitjve Abilities score, and not on the 
basis of their Reading Comprehension pre-test scores; one would ordinarily 


e 
‘ 


Discussion 


; 
The data presented in Tables 2 7 3 suggest phe following ‘answers to 


. \ 
the three| iaiestions passa in Sewtuidy 7) Children, randomly selected 


from a generally middle class county, .on the average make one month or ‘more 
growth durihg ‘thé summer vacation. (2) When divided into three different . ‘ 
cognitive ability groups, children show slight, but insignificant ‘ differences Sad ta 


' ? 1 
in‘mean gains over the summer - the moré intelligent gaining more. (3) Wperi 

@ : 7 ' ) ‘ ‘ ; 
considered according to age, older children average a greater gain over’‘the summer 


than younger children. — . “oe 4 : gin , 


as ’ / 
The authors speculate that these findings have some “implications md , 
for adnontyd disadvantaged children\during the summer. (1) ‘The losses which 


these, chitaren experience without summer school are probably more explained 4 


, by shai lack of intellectual stimulation fant sanent) than by lack of cognitive: ‘ 


ze "aN i \ 2 
ability. In this study students in the bottom quartile (as meaSured.on the C.A.T.) 


of the third/fourth and seventh/eighth grades had. mean percentile -ranks respecttvely 


Sma Ne 


» ry \ ; tf 
* .expect that there would be no statistical regression to the mean for the high and 


low intelligence groups from the pretest to the posttest. However, regression 
effects of a more indirect sort.can occur in such a case (Campbell and Stanley 
(1967) .p.. 12) when the selection test ard the pretest are administered close in 
time and scores ure influenced in many|cases by the same effects -- tha weather, 
noise and/or the physical and mental state of the subjects. Such regression 
effects would be indicated if the scores on which the members of .the.extreme 


groups were chosen (the C.'A.T.) correlated more highly with the Reading 


Comprehension pretest than with the posttest. If this accurred\ it would indi- ' 

cate the possibility of pseudogains for the low intelligence group and under- 
estimated gains ‘or the high intelligence group. However, this does not seem 

to have been the gase in this study ~~ the correlations of the G.A.T. with’ r 
the pre- and posttest ecores in reading for both grade level groups are similar — 

(sed P. 4 addve’. Thus, the regression ocffect for the high and low ability 

groups has most probably been insictnificant. —; 


» 


io ” 


. : . ¥ a 
, . e 
x ° 
. 


“ot 10 ane 21; rand ‘averaged 0.8 and 4.9 months gain respectwely over the 


# 
summer. (2) | The nee ae that it is the environment (i.e., aaicas class), 


4 


not the cognitive ability of fhe ‘child, is consistent with the Austin etal 


—~e———— . 


finding that disndvantaqed children made nodes gains as‘a result of suramer 


. ah \ 


school Goshen environment) are ‘It fs algo in agreement with Turner's 


, 


‘ study in England, isibired to earlier, and clearly adds support to the Sisal 


that it is, the home ‘and eantinies environment which’ has a ‘significant effect” 4 


\ ia 
s 


Ve 
on achjevement gains over the Saniiier months. RSE RCe savarenel? has 


some effect but in this. ergy it cérrelated significantly with amount of gain 


only for the older group of ‘children. There bees no statistically sigpificant 
difference found within ttle two groups aa gains when subdivided by . 2 ; 
i ae Oe a PR I ge 
The much gteeaier meas Incégase in Reading Comprehension ability . be | 
shown ag. thé 8 vides sean relative to the younger children: is ed ve ~ | 


’ Ks a 


to speculate, about. Even rickets it may be. in part a statistical artifact 
it may-also reflect the fact that young children do not have the mental 


maturity to exploit the advantages in their environment over the summer. 
ae a. . yy. ; ; 
In addition, they may not have the desire to read the books, magazines and 
, . i | 
newspapers which the older children are quite able and willing to read 


. 


over the long and often boring summer vacation. It also suggests that for oe 


the older children thé demands of other school work during the school year 


may leave retatively little time for reading. The summér vacaftft™ thus pro- ~ =" 


vides thuch-metr free time, and if thore is reading material available in the 
f 


: bony, and the children are ole arco to read with ease and pleasure, they i 


can pene much- ~more ‘time reading over ey vacation than they do during the 


school ¥eaes This finding may have favorable implications i teachers’ 
who are attempting to teach their pupils how to learn beyond the confines 
of school -- to have the desire and ability to continue learning dedicuaut 


their lives. ms |S . Ba , 
« ; - * : / 


Finally, for many children, the summer period without schoo! ha be 


, essential for dongolidatton and development of reading comprehension skills, 


& 


ea 


RRB in school, particularly for older siahiaeiaise 


x ‘fF 


This research suggests that advanced sradé level and an, waysbtauea 


home are probably significant variables, but certainly inadequate alone to. 


| determine for which chil@ren this school-free period is important. Further 


studies, ‘specifically addressed to this question, would be most useful and’ a 
Z 5 er : 
the authors are currently pursuing this work. 
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. ‘ Table 2 me 
~~ “Mean Grade Equivalents and Gain Scores | 
We, " . for Three Ability, Groups Lat 
i (Third/Fourth Grade) ~ 
A - ~ 
we _QOGNITIVE ABILITIES TEST * Towa TEST OF BASIC SKILLS | j 
> (Non-Verbal Battery ) Bae! Comprehension - grade equiv. ) 4 
_ MEAN MEAN © MEAN GRADE . Te > Bh, 
RAW SCORE USS PERCENTILE oN 
| RANK . SPRING FALL 
73.2 136 86. Mean 4.42 4.591. (NS) 
range 69-79 | St.D OF 155 IA... 
% 59.4 197 47 Meari 3.52 -3.60 0.8 (NS) 
range 48-68 St. D 697 (1.26 8.4 
; 36.9 "81 10 Mean 2.69 2.77 0.8 (NS) 
range 2-47 St. D. 90 .97 9.2 
. . : ‘ l ye 
‘ . ’ 
USS = Universal: Seale Score . 
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GAIN (in rontis) 


{Differences among the mean gdins of the ability ite al were found to” 


ve Cone at the,x= -05 level.) 
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4 - Table 3 


Mean Grade Equivalent s and Gain Scores 
for Three Ability Groups 


(Seventh/Eighth Grade ) , 
- ; 
COGNITIVE ABILITIES TEST — IOWA TEST OF BASIC SKILLS. s 
(Non-Verbal Battery ) (Reading Comprehension-grade equiv. ) 
MEAN MEAN MEAN GRADE 
RAW SCORE USS PERCENTILE 
"RANK SPRING FALL writs ronths) 


2° 147° 93 . 8.37 9.19 secu at’: 
790. | 1.36 1.72 8-8 the .0l.-1gvel) 


1 
65.8 . , °. Mean * 7.66 8! 
60-70 . 1.47 1. 
ve 
2 


6.3( significant at 
3 the .01 level) 


48.30 a. ‘Mean 6.75. 


£29 
57 
24 
25-59 a, . St. 1.43 1.53, 


10. 
‘. (significant at | 
11.6 the .01 level), 
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